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Hotes. 
THE ROUMANIAN LANGUAGE. 


[ HAVE often wondered why more attention 
is not paid in this country to Roumanian, a 
language as melodious as Italian, while the 
quaint Slavonic and Oriental elements in its 
vocabulary add, at least in some eyes, to its 
interest. There seems to be only one Rou- 
manian grammar in English—viz , Torceanu’s, 
in Triibner’s series of simplified grammars. 
Even in German I know of only two of any 
value—namely, George Dan's (Vienna, 1897), 
used in Austrian schools, and Th. Wechsler’s, 
in Hartleben’s two-shilling series (Leipzig, 
1890). The latter is commendable particu acy 
for its literary extracts for reading practice. 
Roumanian accidence is for the most part like 
that of the other Romance tongues. Its chief 
peculiarity, the suffixed article, it has imi- 
tated from Albanian and Bulgarian. Except- 
ing auxiliaries, it has no irregular verbs. The 
greater proportion of the words in common 
use is still Latin, yet on account of the weird 
foreign strain, to which I have already alluded, 
it is perhaps fortunate that the language 
is rich in etymological dictionaries. can 
recommend Pontbriant (1862), Cihac (1870), 


or Laurianu and Massimu (1873). A more 
ambitious etymological dictionary, Hasdeu’s 
‘Etymologicum Magnum Romaniz,’ of which 
the first part was issued at the expense of the 
Bucharest Academy in 1885, is still in pro- 
gress. For purely practical purposes the best 
dictionary is Damé’s ‘ Dictionnaire Roumain- 
Frangais’ (Bucharest, 1893). The ‘Chresto- 
mathie Roumaine,’ by M. Gaster (Leipzig, 
1891), contains extracts from 200 books and 
100 manuscripts and documents, but is 
chiefly concerned with the ancient language, 
and is unhappily printed in a gratuitously 
ugly Cyrillic character, so that to read 
even a few lines of it makes one’s eyes ache. 
Of course all modern books are printed 
in Roman letters. The orthography is by 
no means settled. The one provisionally 
adopted by the Roumanian Academy has 
always seemed to me pedantic, and I am glad 
to say it is being replaced by forms more in 
accordance with the genius of the language. 
My advice to any one desirous of entering 
upon a course of Roumanian reading is to 
patronize the “Biblioteca pentru Toti,” a 
series now numbering some 200 volumes, pub- 
lished in Bucharest at the low price of three- 
pence each. It includes not only masterpieces 
of native writers (such as Alexandrescu, Cara- 
giale, Demetrescu, Ollanescu, Rossetti, Teleor, 
Zamfirescu), but also translations from Eng- 
lish, French, German, &c. Among transla- 
tions from English I notice works by Huxley, 
Lubbock, and Spencer, together with a credit- 
able rendering into Roumanian verse of 
Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden’ and specimen 
stories from Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ appears as 
‘Norocul Roaringcampului,’ and its three 
principal characters respectively as “ Ken- 
tuckianul,” “Sarah din Ciroki” (sic), and 
“ Broscoiul Dracului ” (“ the d—d little cuss”). 
The pieces from Mark Twain are ‘ Aurelia’s 
Unfortunate Young Man’ (‘ Pasurile Sufle- 
testi ale drei Aurelia’) and ‘The Bad Boy’ 
(‘ Baiat Réu Crescut’). The translator, Maio- 
rescu, introduces into the latter an interest- 
ing bit of local colour by stating that in the 
Roumanian equivalents of our Sunday-school 
books bad little boys are called Ioan (John) 
or Radu (Rudolph), whereas this bad boy was 
called Gaga. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 
Bacon notes a number of small turns of 
expression, but for what purpose is not 
known, unless he intended them for use in a 


treatise on grammar. They are expressions 
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that are to be found scattered throughout the 
writings of all persons who have used the 
English speech since Chaucer, and even 
before, some few notes only excepted, and 
nearly all of these can be found in contem- 
porary writers. I have found all or nearly 
all of them in Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Marlowe, and other ts and 
dramatists of the time ; indeed, they are so 
commonly used that without them it is 
hardly possible to conceive how anybody 
could write or speak the English language. 
Here is a list of some of these expressions, 
and anybody who cares to take the trouble 
to search for them will find them in common 
use in Shakespeare’s contemporaries: “ What 
will you?” “Fortherest.” “Isit possible?” 
“All this while.” “Of grace.” “Let it not 
displease you.” “All will not serve.” 
“Where stay we?” “I find that strange.” 
“Not unlike.” “If that be so.” “It comes 
to that.” “Well remembered.” “I arrest 
you there.” “See then how.” “I cannot 
tell.” “O, the——.” “O, my.” “ Believe 
it, believe it not.” There are others of a 
similar character; but [ pick out these 
because they are adduced by Mr. R. M. Bucke, 
who asserts that they were originated by 
Bacon, who uses them constantly both in his 
acknowledged work and in the work of 
Shakespeare. Mrs. Pott, whose lead Mr. 
Bucke seems to have followed, declares that, 
“although diligent search has been made in the 
best works of the authors who flourished between 
the beginning of the sixteenth and the middle of the 
seventeenth century, only two or three of the turns 
of expression have been traced, and these expressions 
are used by a very limited number of authors, and 
rarely by them.” 


Baconians who indulge in such assertions 
as these must imagine that people have no 
eyes, that all men are fools, and that every- 
body wishes to be deceived. “ Wherefore,” to 

uote Bacon’s own words against those who 
= not desire real knowledge so much as to 
hear themselves talk, “dogmas of this nature 
are rather to be condemned in the mass 
than refuted in detail.” No dramatic writer 
of Shakespeare’s time, who produced any- 
thing like the sane volume of work as he 
did, or something approaching to it, can be 
examined who does not use every turn of 
expression noted by Bacon which is adduced 
from Shakespeare’s work. And not only 
once, but many times. 

But there are certain turns of speech noted 
by Bacon which are far from common in 
the literature of the time, and although 
these are habitually used by Bacon, they are 
altogether absent from Shakespeare’s work. 


Everbody used the turns that I have quoted, 
they were hoary with age ; but here is one 
that is uncommon. 

No. 1378, “The rather, bycause. (Con- 
tynuing another's speech.)” 

Mrs. Pott illustrates the entry thus :— 

1. Well, you are come to me in a happy time 

The rather that I have some sport in hand, 
* Taming of the Shrew,’ Ind. i. 
2. I knew him, 
The rather will I spare my praises of him. 
* All’s Well that Ends Well,’ II. 2. 
So that we may say Bacon not only in- 
tended to use his note as it is used in the 
plays, but that he actually invented the word 
“rather” as it appears in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ and in an ’s Well’! 

What a poverty-stricken language our 
ancestors must have spoken, to be sure! 
They could not say, Is it possible? Nor 
could they utter the word ‘ well” with- 
out a prop of other words to hold it 
up. This word “well” forms an entry 
in the ‘Promus,’ No. 294, and Mrs. Pott, 
although she searched contemporary litera- 
ture, as well as other literature previous 
to and following Shakespeare’s time, and 
although she examined “328 known authors 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, and upwards of 5,300 of their 
works,”—yet despite this almost superhuman 
feat, this labour that might have appalled 
a Hercules, she could only find one man, 
John Lyly, employing “well” alone, as a 
response. 

Well, let me quote Bacon to show how he 
used his note “ the rather, bycause,” which 
appears so often in his works as a turn of 
expression, although the Baconians appear to 
have missed it ; and let the reader say if this 
man, who employed it so frequently, could, 
if he wrote Shakespeare's plays, avoid using 
it at least once or twice in them, or even very 
many times. 

1. “Fair and moderate courses are ever best in 
causes of estate ; the rather, because I wish,” &c.— 
*To the Duke of Buckingham,’ 7 March, 1620. 

2 “Yet I am — to pu imy sickle in 

another's harvest, but to leave it to the lawyers of 
the Scottish nation; the rather, beaause I imagine,” 
&c.—‘ The Union of the Laws.’ 
3. “ Which maketh me presume, with good assur- 
ance, that your lordship will accept well of these 
my labours, the rather, because your lordship in 
private hath often,” &c.—‘To the Lord Chancellor 
on sending him his book of ‘The Advancement of 
Learning.”’ 

ee which (I assure yourself) I desire the 
rather, because, being placed,” &«.—‘ To the Lord 
Chancellor, Montague,’ vol. iii. p. 35. 

Very many more passages could be cited 
to show that the form of expression is a 
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common one in Bacon; nevertheless, it is 
not of Bacon’s invention ; for it was used by 
others quite as early as Bacon wrote, an 
like the word “real,” by men who had received 
a university education. Ben Jonson also 
uses it :— 

1. Jub. The rather may you judge it to be such 

Because the bridegroom was described, &c. 
‘A Tale of a Tub,’ IIL. i. 
2.  Cic. It shall be dearer rather, and because 
I’d make it such, hear how much, &c. 
*Cataline,’ III. ii. 
It occurs several times in Thomas Nashe and 
in Gabriel Harvey, as well as in Sir Philip 
Sidney and in ‘The Epistle of Martin Mar- 
prelate,’ 1588. 

I turn now to the forms of salutation that 
are noted by Bacon. There are several of 
these, but I will notice only the following, 
viz., “ good-morrow,” “ yood-day,” *‘* 
night,” and “ good-even.” The reason for this 
selection will appear presently. Because Bacon 
notes these forms of salutation the Baconians 
imagine that he coined them ; and Mrs. Pott 
draws us a harrowing picture to show how 
boorish our ancestors were in their manner of 
greeting each other. They could only exclaim, 
with more or less grace, “ How now!” or make 
use of some such uncouth expression. But 
Bacon came into the world to put things right; 
he saw that everything was out of joint ; an 
he not only invented the better part of the 
English language, but, to show the love and 
care he had for his benighted countrymen, 
he taught them to say ‘‘good-day,” “* good- 
morrow.” Mrs. Pott ought to know, for she 
has searched 328 known authors and up- 
wards of 5,300 of their works. There cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt about the matter. 
Here are her words :— 

“It is certain that the habit of using forms of 
morning and evening salutation was not introduced 


os England prior to the date of Bacon’s notes, 


Such being the case, it may be taken for 
granted that the following passage in Chaucer 
is a Baconian interpolation, and probably it 
contains embedded within itself the key to a 
cipher which runs throughout poor Geoffrey’s 
work :— 

Ther n’as no good day, ne no saluing, 

but streit withouten wordes rehersing, 

Everich of hem halpe to armen other, 

As frendly, as he were his owen brother. 

* The Knightes Tale.’ 

As regards Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
following are Mrs. Pott’s results in searching 
for forms of salutation used by the joint 
authors :— 


plays use good-morrow five times, good-day once, 
good-night four times, good-even once.” 

On the contrary, I examined only twenty 
plays by these authors, and my soulin are so 
very different from those of Mrs. Pott that I 
can only conclude I had on magnifying 
zlasses, or that I saw things through a very 
1azy medium. Tears will cause that kind of 
double or even treble sight :— 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 
— sight dazzling makes the wound seem 
three ; 


For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 
Baconspeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ st. 178. 

I must have been weeping at the dethrone- 
ment of Shagspur. Seeing, however, that I 
took some trouble about the matter, I cannot 
bring myself to withhold my figures from a 
gullible public. The people like to be de- 
ceived, and many will no doubt accept my 
statement in preference to that of Mrs. Pott. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. 

In twenty plays Beaumont and Fletcher 
use good-morrow forty-seven times, good-day 
twelve times, good-night forty-five times, and 
good-even thirteen times. In the same plays 
they employ the variations God save you and 
good-morrow once, God speed you and good-day 
once, and sweet-night three times. The plays 
I examined are those contained in the first 
volume of “The Old Poets” edition. 

C, CRAWFORD. 

53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 

(To be continued.) 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH AND WEST- 
MINSTER BENEFACTORS. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 

THe next Westminster worthy to be 
alluded to as being commemorated in 
St. Margaret’s Church is the Rev. James 
Palmer, whose name is perhaps oftener heard 
among our people than most of the others 
who, like him, have left charitable bequests 
behind, although in this respect it may be 
both thought and said that he is run very 
hard by Emery Hill. His monument is on 
the north wall of the church, and is of a very 
elaborate character; most of the colour 
remains, and there are some traces of the 
ilding left. The inscription (which we may 
som is truer than such things usually are) 

is as follows :— 

‘“* Hereunder is interred y* body of James Palmer 
| batchelor in divinity borne in this parish of | 
St. Marg“ in iuly 1585, a most piovs & charitable | 
man, exprest in severall places by many | remarkable 
actions & pticvlarly to this parish | in bvildin 


“Beaumont and Fletcher in upwards of forty 


fayer Almes Hovses for 12 poore olde | people w* 
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a Free School & a comodiovs habitation | for the 
School mt & a convenient Chappell for | prayers 
and preaching, where he constantly for | divers 
eares before his death once a week gave | a com- 
ortable sermon, He indowed y® same with a| 
competent yearly revenew of freehold estate | 
comitted to y® trust & care of 10 considerable | 
persons of y* place to be renewed as any dye, | he 
cheerfully ended this life y* 5 of Jan’ 1659. 
Erected at y° S' W™ Playter 
Charge of Knt & Baronet.” 


With the exception of the tablet upon which 
the inscription appears, and the two smaller 
ones containing the dedication, which are 
of black marble, the whole is composed of 
richly coloured alabaster, moulded and 
artistically carved, and with some gilt work. 
Altogether it is an admirable specimen of 
the art of the time, and the effect produced 
must be pronounced decidedly good. The 
bust conveys the impression of being a true 
likeness, and is painted in “ proper” colours, 
with a black gown and cap. In the days 
before the erection of the south gallery in 
1682 this monument was on the south 
wall, but when that gallery was put up it 
was placed high up over the stairs, where 
it was certainly safe, and where for two 
centuries it remained almost unknown, 
and certainly unregarded even by those 
who had the best possible reason for vene- 
rating the name of the individual it com- 
memorated. At the last restoration of the 
church, in Dean Farrar's time, this and some 
other monuments had better places found for 
them. The blazonry of the arms—Sable, a 
chevron between three crescents or—is still 
fairly fresh. A few notes on our local bene- 
factor may not be out of place. He was a 
Westminster man, educated at Cambridge, 
ordained by Bishop Bancroft, and _pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster to the vicarage of St. Bride's, Fleet 
Street, in 1616; but when the great rebellion 
of 1642 broke out he was sequestered for his 
loyalty. He is recorded to have been a pious 
man, and Newcourt tells us that “he was a 
painful preacher who (beside many and 
past benefactions to ministers’ widows) 
ath built and endowed an alms-house in 
Westminster.” Hatton, in ‘Hist. of London,’ 
1708, says that “he was a frugal person, and 
being Vicar of St. Bride’s he used to lye in the 
steeple.” There is no doubt that, if politically 
disliked, he was exceedingly beloved in the 
parish where he ministered. By a deed 
dated 2 March, 1656 (Walcott, our often un- 
gh historian, gives the date wrongly 
as 1566, although it may be a printer’s error), 


he conveyed to trustees an almshouse, then 
recently erected in Tothill Fields, 


‘containing twelve rooms for six poor men and six 
poor women ; and a messuage and garden containin 


six acres, of which the rents were to be appli 
towards the maintenance of the almspeople and for 
educating twenty poor boys.” 
In the following year he conveyed an estate 
of twenty acres in Berkshire, called Ash- 
amstead Farm, for the same purposes. The 
almspeople, who were required to have been 
twenty years resident in the parishes, received 
30s. a month, and had, once in three years, 
the men a cloak and the women a black 
gown apiece, with an annual allowance of 
twenty chaldrons of coals divided among 
them. They also received 5s. each for a 
Christmas dinner, and 5s. on St. James's 
Day, when the governors met. In 1816-18 
the almshouses, chapel, and school were 
rebuilt, the school being revived in 1817, and 
twenty children, with the same number 
belonging to Hill’s foundation, admitted. 
The children were clothed at the expense of 
the foundation, the outfit consisting of a 
jacket and trousers, shoes, shirt and band, 
pair of stockings, cap, handkerchief, and a 
air of gloves yearly, and a gown once in 
our years, to be worn on public occasions. 
They were also allowed black linen to make 
a round frock, the school being always 
known as the “ Black Coat School.” In 1890 
the messuage and garden in Tothill Fields, 
consisting of six acres, were of the value of 
47,518/., and the annual income 1,425/. The 
estate in Berkshire was sold in July, 1873, 
for 4,1827. The thoroughfare in which the 
old almshouses stood, leading from Victoria 
Street into Caxton (formerly Little Chapel) 
Street, was known as Palmer’s Passage, 
with which Gardener's Lane (leading from 
Caxton Street to York Street) has been 
incorporated, the whole, now and for some 
years past, being renamed Palmer Street. 
Jpon the site has been erected one of the 
huge hotels for which London has become so 
famous. It was at first opened as the Army 
and Navy Hotel, and so it remained, scarcely 
»rosperous, for a while ; it then became the 
otel Windsor, and as such it is at present 
known. Upon another portion of the site 
there has been erected a block of residential 
flats called Iddesleigh Mansions, named after 
the first Earl of Iddesleigh, better known to 
the present generation as Sir Stafford North- 
cote. It is worthy of remark that a tablet, 
re-erected on the flank wall of the new alms- 
houses in Rochester Row, records the names 
of the following persons as benefactors to 
this charity : Sir John Crosse, Sir Thomas 
Crosse, William Green, William Jelpes, Mrs. 
Sarah Phillips, William Skelton, 
| Stedman, and Thomas Wilson. 
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The next benefactor to the poor of the 
two parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, who has a memorial in the 
church of St. Margaret is Joan Barnett, and 
the inscription sets forth as follows :— 

“Here lyeth | the body of Mrs. Joane Barnet 
wid | dow borne in this Parish (| Daughter of 
Mr. Michael Simnel | and Joane his wife) who 
setled | by deed on Trustees of this Par | ish for 
ever: Severall Houses in | London for the uses 
following | vez‘ | 40/: per ann’ to be equally divi | 
oe overs, quart’ between twen- | ty of the Poorest 
ancient Widowes | of Civill life & conversation. In- 
ha | biteing in this Parish. and those | borne here to 
be first preferred: | 20s: for a yearely Sermon in 
this | parish on the feast of all Soules: | 20s: fora 
Collation for y* Trustees | 10s: for the Church 
officers : | she de yarted this life ye 6 of May | 1674, 
in the 82 yeare of her age.” 

It is set forth that in 1670 Joan Barnett, by 
deed under date 20 July, gave two houses 
in Robin Hood Court, near Bow Lane, and a 
messuage in Ivy Lane, St. Faith’s, London, 
the yearly rents thereof (40/.) to be paid to 
“twenty of the poorest and ancientest widows 
of Civil life and Conversation which shall be in- 
habitants of the parish of St. Margaret, 40s. to be 
paid to such alms-people a-piece—10s. on Lammas- 
day (ist August), 10s. on All Souls’-day (2nd Novem- 
ber), 10s. on Candlemas-day (2nd February), and 
10s. on May-day (Ist May); 20s. to the minister of 
St. Margaret’s on All Souls’-day for a sermon, and 
10s. to the Servants of the Church ; and 20s. to be 
spent at a dinner or Collation for the minister, 
trustees, and Churchwardens.” 
This dear old benefactress of the Westminster 
poor is said to have got her livelihood by 
selling oatmeal cakes hard by the church 
doors, and in memory of this circumstance a 
large oatmeal pudding used to be a standing 
dish at the “Feast.” From the report of 
1890 we find that the premises in Robin Hood 
Court were sold for City improvements in 
1851 for 628/., and from the proceeds of the 
sale of the Ivy Lane premises 1,183/. 14s. 6d. 
Consols were purchased in 1883. In 1880 the 

uarterly payments were increased to 15s., 
the funds of the charity having considerably 
improved. The scheme of 1889 provided that 
the payments to the recipients at the time 
of the transference of the charity to the 
parochial trustees should be continued to 
them, but none others are to be elected to 
vacancies, so that the charity will eventually 
be merged in the consolidated account. In 
1890 the sum vested in new Consols was 
2,334/. Os. 5d., and the annual income 
641. 3s. Od. W. E. Hartanp-OXx ey. 

71, Turner Buildings, Millbank, 8. W. 

(To be continued.) 


Saxon NAMES FoR MEAT STILL CURRENT.— 
In the opening chapter of ‘Ivanhoe’ Sir 


Walter Scott, by means of the conversation 
between Wamba and Gurth, points out that 
the animals used for food, which while alive 
bear Saxon names, are called when dead by 
Norman names, showing that the Saxon serf 
herded the animals and his Norman master 


‘ate them. But Scott does not carry the 


argument one step further, and show that 
the inferior portions, which the serf was 
permitted to eat, still bear Saxon names, 
such bullock’s head, bullock’s heart, 
ox tail, ox tongue, cow heels, &c. ; sheep's 
head, sheep’s tongue, sheep’s liver, sheep’s 
trotters, &c.; calf’s head, calf’s liver, calf's 
tail, calf's feet, &c. ; pig's head, pig’s cheek, 
pig’s liver, pig's fry, &c.; deer's fry, for even 
the royal stag produces deer’s fry, not venison 


ry. 
‘ke a boy I was duly taught the change 
of name between the live and dead animal, 
but I have never discovered any one who, 
when ordering a neck of mutton and a sheep’s 
head, perceived that, while speaking of two 
adjacent portions of the same dead animal, 
he called it in the one case by its Norman 
name and in the other by its Saxon name. 
Epwin Duryinc Lawrence, Bt., M.P. 
Atheneum Club. 


Grorce Sanpys.—*“ A Paraphrase upon the 
Divine Poems, with Musical Notations by 
Henry Lawes. Folio. At the Bell in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 1638.” A large-paper copy of 
this book sold lately at Sotheby’s for 4/. 10s. 
A note in the catalogue stated, “ The present 
copy has portion of the suppressed leaf Aaa’, 
which is always wanting.” This is an error, 
as the Williamscote copy has the leaf intact. 
Will owners of the folio edition of this book 
look into their copies, and if they have the 
suppressed leaf state the fact in ‘N. & Q.’? 
It is the first leaf of the text of the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


SHERIDAN AND Macinn. — The financia. 
straits to which Sheridan was habitually 
driven sharpened his wits as well as his 
wit, and he created a reputation for smart 
things, many of which are apocryphal. 
Among them the famous dictum, “Thank 
Heaven that’s settled!” seems open to 
attack. I confess I always credited Sheridan 
with its invention, and thousands of men 
have done the same. According to Charles 
Gibbon in ‘The Casquet of Literature,’ 
William Maginn claims “proprietary rights.” 

vt L. R. Bresvar. 


“ Hoa.”—I confess that I am somewhat 
surprised to notice that the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ marks this important substan- 
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tive “origin unknown.” With all deference 
to the learned editors of the great lexicon, I 
submit that the etymology of “ hog” is much 
more transparent than that of a great many 
words. It is, of course, Scandinavian—from 
O. Nor. higg, a cut (hdqgva, to cut), whence 
Dan.-Norw. hug, Swed. hugg, a cut, and is 
therefore connected with Eng. hew—A.-Sax. 
heiwan, Ger. hauen, to cut=O. H. Ger. 
houwan. The compound terms hog-pig, hog- 
sheep, hog-mutton, hog-colt, hog-bull, the 
diminutives hogget, hoggrel, &c., and the 
Scot. hogg and hoggie, which we find in our 
dictionaries, denoted, at any rate originally, 
cut, ¢.e. emasculated, animals (in the case of 
sheep, also shorn); cf. Fr. couper, Ger. ver- 
schneiden, to cut, to geld. Note also the dial. 
verb “ hog,” to cut, as a horse’s mane. Con- 
fusion as to the exact meaning of the noun 
has only arisen since the literal significa- 
tion has been forgotten. “Hog” came to be 
specifically applied to swine merely from the 
great prevalence of that quadruped ; cf. the 
Catholicon Anglicum’ (fifteenth century), 
s.v. * Hogge,’ “ majalis, est enim porcus carens 
testiculis.” 
Etymological Dictionary’ (edition 1901) of 
Prof. Skeat, “prob. from an A.-S. *hocqg,” 
seems scarcely Feasible, for A.-S. eg generally 
yields Eng. dg.: A.-S. eeg= edge, mycq = midge, 
wecg = wedge, hrycq = ridge (the Northern 
“rigg” is from O. Nor. hryggr). There is no 
objection phonetically to deriving “hog” 
from O. Nor. héqa, for Scandinavia itself has 
Sjord, from O. Nor. ; jord, from 
“earth”; while O. Nor. hifuS, “head,” has 
poses hoved in Norway and hufvud in 
Sweden; and we have A.-S. hold, “ free- 
holder,” from O. Nor. Aélldr. 

The facts that we find the stream-name 
Hogg Beck (O. Nor. dekkr) in the north of 
England, and hogge and hogastre occurring in 
the dialect of Normandy, as shown in Moisy’s 
Caen publications, tend to clinch the Scandi- 
navian derivation. At all events, I have 
inserted this etymology against the name 
Hogg in my forthcoming ‘Concise Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of British Surnames.’ 

Since writing the foregoing I have re- 
marked that the ‘ Century Dictionary ’ 
favours the notion of “ cut” ; but its editors 
did not detect the direct Scandinavian origin 
of “hog.” Hy. Harrison. 


Tue YounG PRETENDER IN Lonpon, SEP- 
TEMBER, 1761.—The old Duke of Norfolk told 
Prince John Sobieski Stuart that at the 


coronation banquet of King George III. he 
was seated in the gallery next to the Young 
Pretender, and that at the instant of the 


The suggestion in the ‘Concise | 


Champion throwing down his gauntlet Prince 
Charles Edward let fall one of his white kid 
gloves, as a challenge to any who would 
dispute his father’s right to the throne. The 
above facts were related to me by Prince 
John Sobieski Stuart in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum. 

H. Syver Cumrne. 


Smon Fraser, Lorp Lovat.—The follow- 
ing isa copy (from the original in my pos- 
session) of a letter which contains some 
interesting information concerning Lord 
Lovat :— 

London, March 14th, —47. 

S'—Since the writing my Letter I have got some 
intelligence of the yesterdays Proceeding against 
L* Lovat, which will not I presume be unacceptable 
to one of your Inquisitive Disposition, | shall there- 
fore venture to detain you a little longer with such 
a relation as a multitude of Business & want of 
leisure will permit. The Evidence against him 
was very strong, his own Secretary swearing point 
blank to his signing a oy > in Court, to 
the Pretender, wherein he declares he had been 
active enough in promoting his cause to behead an 
hundred Lords & hang fifty Commonors. S* Edw‘ 
Faulkoner, the Duke of Cumberland’s Secretary, 
appeard against him, concerning his Behaviour 
since his being Prisoner, and deposed upon oath 
that upon being taken he declared, in his hearing, 
that the Discontents of the Nation were so great 
& the Grieveances sufferd so manifold, that if Kouli 
Kan had landed in Scotland he believd he should 


| have join’d him: his Deportment in that Days tryal 


| trary manifestec 


shewd he had little Concern or fear at heart for 
the eminent danger he was then in, but on the Con- 
‘i rather an intrepidity of Mind 
arising either from the little appearance of making 
his escape out of the hands of avenging Justice or 
the Resolution of an inveterate offender: for when 
St Edw* Faulk: had concluded his Evidence, L* 
Lovat turn’d about to him & with an air of Galantry, 
wish’d him Joy of his new wife. Further Proceed- 
ing are delay’d till Monday, which is only lengthen- 
ing a few Days, a life already burdensome through 
natural Decay, for the witnesses are so numerous 
& Facts so plain, that all the cunning he is master 
of cannot clear him of the accusation: three or 
four Days is thought by some to be the longest his 
Tryal will now continue, as they apprehend he has 
not so many witness as he pretends, to appear in his 
Defence, the sooner it Ends the better, for it is at 
present the subject of every ones thoughts & the 
chief employmt of their time, & that I may not 
draw you into the number of those misspenders of 
their valuable moments I shall forthwith subscribe 
my self Yours to Command 
W™ Gordon. 


Tuomas TURNER. 
Mill Hill Road, Norwich. 


“ Cuic.”—It appears that this word is now 
recognized officially as good French, having 
been adopted by the French Academy. 

N. 8. 8. 

Macavtay AND HanNnAH More. — At the 
beginning of his essay on ‘ Burleigh and his 
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Times’ (April, 1832), after expressing his 
astonishment at the bulk and weight of 
Dr. Nares’s work, Macaulay writes :— 


“Such a book might, before the deluge, have been 
considered as light reading by Hilpa and Shalum. 
But unhappily the life of man is now threescore years 
and ten; and we cannot but think it somewhat 
unfair in Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a 
portion of so short an existence.” 

This is curiously like a passage in a letter of 
Hannah More to the Rev. Daniel Wilson 
(1822) :— 

“Had he [Walter Scott] written before the flood, 
when perhaps there were not, in all, so many books 
in the world as he alone has introduced into it, all 
would have been well; he would have been a 
benefactor to the antediluvian Hilpahs and Zilpahs. 
A life of 800 years might have allowed of the perusal 
of the whole of his volumes; a proportionate 

uantity in each century would have been delight- 
ul; but for our poor scanty threescore years and 
ten, it is too much.”—‘ Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 
Hannah More,’ by William Roberts, Esq. In 2 vols. 
Vol. ii. p. 342 (1836). 

Hannah More, it may be noted, has, if her 
letter is correctly printed, misspelt Hilpa (see 
Spectator, Nos. 584 and 585) on the analogy 
Zil Epwarp BEnsty. 


h. 
The _ a Adelaide, South Australia. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“Ontve”: “Ottvacrous.” — These words 
are normally applied to a particular shade 
of green, a dull yellowish green 
like that of the unripe olive. But since 1600, 
at least, they have also been freely applied 
to the complexions of Southern European 
peoples, and of the natives of various sub- 
tropical countries, who are certainly not 
green, but apparently brownish yellow or 

ellowish brown. A lady in the Guardian, 
No. 109 (1713), says, “ You must know I ain 
a famous olive beauty,” and speaks of “ olives 
and brunettes ” as occurring among English- 
women. Can any explanation be given of 
this curious application of olive? It occurs 
also in French with the adjective olivdtre, as 
defined and illustrated by the Académie and 
by Littré. Thus the latter explains olivdtre 
as “qui est de couleur d'olive,” which is 
further said to be “couleur verdatre, qui tire 
un peu sur le brun.” But the examples given 
are of human complexions, said to be “les 
uns blancs, les autres noirs, les autres basanés, 
les autres olivatres,” and Buffon is cited to 


the effect that “les Tunquinois sont d’une 
couleur un peu olivatre.” But surely the 
Tonquinese are not green or greenish. Dr. 
Johnson defines olzvaster as “darkly brown, 
tawny,” but does not say where the olive 
comes in. Whence comes the confusion 
between green and brown, and how comes 
any shade of brown to be termed olive ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Osorio Famiry.—Is anything known of 
the Osorio family? I am led to believe that 
the first Osorio was a Portuguese Jew who 
came over to England in the suite of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza as her physician. Are any 
records to be found to prove that such was 
the case? The last of the family, I believe, 
was Abraham, who became a Christian. He 
resided at Theobalds Road. He was elected 
a member of the Society of Arts in 1800, was 
one of the chairmen of accounts in 1807, and 
died about 1825. P. L. N. F. 


TRAVELS IN InpIA.—When Lord Auckland 
was Governor of India, before the Mutiny, 
his sister, the Hon. —— Eden, attending all 
his functions and travelling with him, wrote 
a book on her travels in India. What is the 
title of her book ? Joun Tupor. 

1, Liverpool Lawn, Dover. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ quotes as an authority for the life 
of the second Earl of Auckland the ‘Journal in 
India in 1837 and 1838’ of his eldest sister, Eleanor ; 
and in the notice of Emily Eden, a younger sister, 
mentions her ‘ Portraits of the People and Princes 
of India,’ published in 1844, and ‘ Up the Country: 
Letters written to her Sister from the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India,’ but not issued till 1866.] 


Castor SuGar.—This is now an article of 
ordinary daily use. Can any of your readers 
give me the date when it was first brought 
into use and when the name is first to be 
found? ‘H.E.D’ does not help me in this 
matter. D. M. R. 


CABINET CARVED IN Prison.—The J/lus- 
trated News of the World of 29 May, 1858, gives 
a picture of a cabinet dated 1614, and carved 
by one of the Gordons of Earlston, who was 
imprisoned for eighteen years in Blackness 
Castle. In 1858 it was in the possession of 
Mr. R. W. Train of Greenock, son of Scott's 
friend Joseph Train. What has become of 
it? J. M. Buttoca. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Atsino Antmats.—I shall be grateful for 
references to the most complete accounts of 
the alleged worship of white or albino sacred 
elephants in Siam and elsewhere ; also as to 
the worship of other white or albino animals, 
including the sacred white horses, iepor 
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immwv tov AevKov, which the 
army of Cyrus to the siege o 
alluded to by Herodotus. He also records 


that amongst the Egyptians purely white | 


oxen were sacred to Epaphus ; but one single 
dark hair was rhode 
unclean. Do later historians corroborate the 
accuracy of these statements by Herodotus ? 
J. Lawrence-Hamiuton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


WILBRAHAM TOLLEMACHE EDWARDS was 
admitted to Westminster School in 1779. 
should be glad to have any particulars re- 
lating to him. G. F. R. B. 


Jay, THE WoopLtanp Birp.—Is it known 
what are the origin and meaning of the wo 

jay"? B. 

(The ‘H.E.D.’ declares it to be of uncertain 
origin. The French name is geai.] 


CeLLINI AND SHAKESPEARE. — In ‘ The 
Capitolo,’ verses written by Benvenuto Cellini 
during his imprisonment in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, there are, according to Roscoe's 
rendering, lines strikingly anticipatory of 
the passage in ‘ Hamlet’ (I. v.) wherein the 
Ghost declares that he could a tale unfold 
that would make each particular hair of his 
hearer stand on end “like quills upon the 
fretful porpentine ”:— 

Staring aghast, I stalk about the room, 
My hair with horror bristling on my h 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
Is the correspondence of expression due to 
the culture of the translator, or is it exactly 
justified by the original Italian ? 
St. SwITHry. 


LANDGUARD Fort, Surrotk.—In ‘The 
Coinage of Suffolk,’ published in 1868, written 
by Charles Golding, the following sentence 
occurs on p. 55, in a paragraph describing the 
copper tokens of Landguard Fort: “ A MS. 
of Garrison orders and parole words in use 
at the Fort, together with the state of the 
Garrison and Fort daily, from 1761 to 1766, 
is in the writer's Suffolk collections.” In 
1897 I tried to trace this MS., but failed. It 
had, so Mr. Golding told me, been sold, but 
he could not say to whom. Can any infor- 
mation be given as to its present possessor 
or whereabouts ? J. H. Leste, Major. 

Hathersage, North Derbyshire. 


Picture.—Can you inform 
me in what periodical there is a picture 
representing one of Wellington’s Peninsular 
victories? It was after the battle of Sala- 
manca, Vimiera, or Talavera. It is a picture 
representing Sir Arthur Wellesley riding, as 


Babylon, | H 


to exclude them as | 


was his custom after a battle, on horseback. 
e passes a drunken soldier who is partly 
reeling with a wine bottle, the neck broken, 
and as he passes the man says (the picture is 
worded), “ Nosey, it is ours.” I have asked 
Army and Navy. I think I was told it was 
/not theirs. I thought it was—at any rate, it 
was a similar periodical. Wa. TOWNSEND. 
Surrey Street, Sheffield. 


Cuartes Il. on Wercutr or Fisu. — For 
generations Charles II. has been credited 
with puzzling the British Royal Society by a 
question. His question related to the weight 
of a fish, and he begged to know, since a 
dead fish in a pail of water increased its 
weight, how it came to pass that the same 
fish, if placed while alive in the same pail of 
water, added nothing to its avoirdupois. In 
reading Pepys, and indeed in other contem- 
porary reading, I find no allusion to this 
royal and not uncharacteristic joke. How 
early a record of this anecdote 1s known to 
‘N. & Q.,’ the readers of which, taken to- 
gether, are so much more learned than any 
individual ? James D. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 

(The late Pror. ToMLINson stated at 8 S. ii. 526 
that this story was not mentioned in the works of 
Wallis, Sprat, Birch, or Thomson. ‘The subject 
was continued in 8*" §. iii. 234, 377, 497.] 


GANGANELLI'S Brste.—What are its attri- 
butes? How many known copies exist, and 
where ? CRESCENT. 


NAPOLEON AND THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
—Is there any authority for the statement 
that Napoleon declared he would rebuild the 
Temple at Jerusalem ; also that he would 
rebuild Babylon ? E. Lomax. 


Str Joun anything known 
of the descendants of Sir John Oldcastle and 
Joan, Baroness Cobham ? 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Arms oF CONTINENTAL CitTies.—Can any 
one refer me to any books showing the arms 
of continental cities, &c.? It is strange, 
especially when we remember how these are 
displayed in every place, that no reference is 
made to them in the guide-books (Murray, 
Hare, Baedeker), nor even in such encyclo- 
xedias as the ‘Britannica’ or Chambers’s. 

t would, too, have been so easy just to give 
a woodcut at the head of each article or in 
the corner of each map. Lucts. 


CIGARETTE-SMOKING.— When and by whom 
was cigarette-smoking introduced into this 


country? At first the classes usually smoked 
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cigarettes, now the masses largely smoke 
them. The other day I was in the - & of a 
tobacconist in Hull, and noticed a carter 
from the Yorkshire Wolds purchase a penny- 
worth of cigarettes. After the customer had 
left, I expressed my surprise that a working 
man should not buy tobacco instead of 
cigarettes, and was told by the shopkeeper 
that working people were his chief customers 
for cigarettes. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 

(Cigarette-smoking, long familiar in Turkey and 
Russia, came in, we fancy, after the Crimean war, 
which led to its adoption by English officers, naval 
and military. Laurence Oliphant is said to have 
been the first notable person to smoke cigarettes in 
the streets of London. | 


Sr. Parrick.—In ‘St. Patrick’s Hymn 
before Tara,’ otherwise the ‘ Breastplate of 
Patrick.’ one finds :— 

So have I invoked all these powers 

Between myself and every dangerous merciless 

wer 

unto my body and soul— 

Against the incantations of false prophets, 

The black laws of heathendom, 

The false laws of heresy, the craft of idolatry, 

The spells of women, and smiths, and druids, 

And all knowledge that hath defiled the soul of 
man. 

I should be glad of information as to “the 
spells of women, and smiths, and druids.” 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


AutHor oF Book WantTepb. — “Classic 
Cullings and Fugitive Gatherings. By an 
Experienced Editor. London, M. Arnold, 
1831.” JoHNn Tupor. 

1, Liverpool Lawn, Dover. 


Santiaco Penrrents.—In his ‘ Narrative,’ 
London, 1768, the Hon. John Byron (the 
admiral who was well known as “ Foul- 
weather Jack”) describes the customs of the 
inhabitants of St. Jago de Chili as he saw 
them in 1743. Ladies attended the common 
diversion of “ bull-feasts,” é&c., and he adds : 

.“ Another amusement for the ladies here, are the 
nights of their great processions, when they go out 
veiled......I have seen fifty or sixty penitents follow- 
ing these processions ; they wear a long white gar- 
ment with a long train to it, and high caps of the 
same, which fall down before, and cover all their 
faces, having only two small holes for their eyes; 
so that they are never known. Their backs are 
bare, and they lash themselves with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails till the long train behind is covered all over 
with blood. Others follow them with great heavy 
crosses upon their backs; so that they groan under 
the weight as they walk barefooted, and often faint 
away. The streets swarm with friars of all the 
different orders.” 


I have quoted from the first edition, p. 231. 


burgh one of 1812, where the passage is to 
be found at p. 174. Where can I find a full 
account of self- flogging peni- 
tents ? 


STANDSFIELD. —John Standsfield, of The 
Cliffe, Lewes, married first Elinor, daughter 
of Thomas Comber, of Allington, Sussex (by 
whom he had a daughter Elinor, wife of 
Richard Evelyn, of Wooton) ; she was buried 
at All Saints’, Lewes, 6 October, 1613. He 
married secondly Jane ——, who survived 
him, and subsequently married William New- 
ton, Esq., of Southover. Can any of your 
readers give me the maiden name of the 
latter lady, and the date and place of her 
marriage to John Standsfield ? 
JOHN CoMBER. 

Myddleton Hall, near Warrington. 


Waurre Guioves at Assizes.—Can any of 
your correspondents kindly inform me of the 
origin of the custom of presenting white 
gloves at assizes when there are no prisoners 
to be tried ? Cuartes R. Dawes. 
[Consult 1* S. i. 72 and General Indexes passim. ] 


OrrictAL LEADERS OF THE OPPposiTION.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
I can get a list of the official leaders of the 
Opposition in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons for the last two centuries ? 

B. M. Nowa. 


Bey lies, 


MICHAEL BRUCE AND BURNS, 

(9 S. vii. 466 ; viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527 ; 

ix. 95, 209.) 

So far as I am concerned, this discussion 
refers simply to the authorship of the ‘Ode to 
the Cuckoo.’ I must therefore decline to be 
drawn into the consideration of side issues, 
such as the historical accuracy of Mr. Grey 
Graham, the alleged dishonesty of Logan as 
a preacher and lecturer, and even the 
evidence for the composition of those hymns 
and paraphrases which Michael Bruce’s 
father is said to have called his son’s ‘Gospel 
Sonnets.’ I might—and, if necessity arose, 
I believe I could—defend the position I have 
taken up even with reference to the whole 
controversy over the relations of Logan to 
Bruce, but for the present I am concerned ex- 
clusively with the dispute regarding the * Ode 
to the Cuckoo. This was the question that 
was raised by an incidental remark of the late 
Mr. A. G. Retp, whose fatal illness prevented 
his making a defence for himself. As his 


Of subsequent editions the best is the Edin- 


unworthy substitute I have striven to uphold 
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what he asserted, and have done all in my 
wer to prevent the discussion from diverg- 
ing into a quest after irrelevant conclusions. 

The authorship, then, of the ‘Ode to the 

Cuckoo’ is the theme under consideration, 

and of that theme alone will anything be 

said now. 
It is sometimes averred that Michael 

Bruce lacked the genius for striking out a 
lyric of such dainty and winning simplicity 
as the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo.’ But the careful 
student of his unquestioned ms will have 
little hesitation in deciding that the achieve- 
ment was not beyond his powers. The 
‘Elegy written in Spring’ would alone suftice 
to prove his possession of the kind of poetic 
gift requisite for the purpose. This poem is 
more ambitious in character, and not in- 
frequently more rhetorical in manner, than 
the ‘Ode,’ but it displays the same direct 
and candid love of natural beauty, a similar 
delight in birds and flowers, and an allied 
pensiveness with melancholy note deepened 
in accordance with the subject. The same 
spirit moves in the descriptive blank verse 
poem ‘Lochleven.’ In reading this remark- 
able, if somewhat immature study, it is 
impossible not to be struck with points of 
resemblance to passages in the ‘Ode.’ One 
may be selected for illustration. The fourth 
stanza of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ as issued 
in 1770, reads thus :— 

The schoolboy wand’ring in the wood 
To pull the flow’rs so gay, 

Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

The heroine of ‘ Lochleven,’ at an early 
stage in her career, is delineated in these 
terms :— 

Left by her school-companions at their play, 
She’d often wander in the wood, or roam 
The wilderness, in quest of curious flow’r, 

Or nest of bird unknown. 

There is a striking similarity between these 
two extracts, not only in idea, but in rhythm, 


as to wandering in the wood and the refer- 
ences to “flow'r” and “flow’rs.” Again, in 
the memorial poem ‘ Daphnis,’ Bruce tells of 
the days 
When o’er the flow’ry green we ran, we play’d 
With blooms bedropt by youthful Summer’s hand. 
No reader of the famous stanza of the ‘Ode’ 
which declares that the cuckoo’s “ bow’r is 
ever green” will fail to be struck with some 
of the expressions in Bruce’s imitation of 
Ramsay’s ‘ Yellow-haired Laddie.’ Here we 
find not only “sweets of the flow’rs,” but 
“blackbirds that warbled on _ blossoming 
bow’rs”; and we also learn that “ Mary sings 
sweet as the bird in her bower.” The stanza 
of the ‘Ode’ that should follow that on the 
green bower—complementary to it, and 
charged with suggestive and haunting pathos 
—was not printed by Logan, though found 
by his executors among his MSS. It runs 
thus :— 
Alas! sweet bird ! not so my fate, 
Dark scowling skies I see 
Fast gathering round, and fraught with woe 
And wintry years to me. 
It is inevitable that this should be compared 
with the following stanza of Bruce’s ‘ Blegy 
written in Spring ’:— 
Now Spring returns: but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
Altogether, internal evidence supports the 
assumption that Bruce was the author of 
the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo.’ The wandering in 
the wood, the delight in ‘curious flow’r” 
and “ curious voice” of bird upon the bower, 
while not germane to Logan’s outlook, are 
specially characteristic of Bruce; and the 
“dark scowling skies,” painfully imminent, 
in the sense used, in the case of Bruce, 
suffered editorial suppression at the hands of 
Logan, who did not discover them among 
his pressing anticipations. 
The external proofs of Bruce’s authorship 


phrase, and diction. A long and exquisite 
passage on flowers follows immediately in 
Lochleven’; the heroine at a further stage 
is apostrophized as “fair wanderer of the 
wood”; and in another place we learn that 


the bride and bridal-maids 
Stray'd thro’ the woods, and o’er the vales, in 


quest 
Of flow’rs, and garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs. 


Little tricks of phrase and characteristic 
mannerisms of diction are always significant, 
and one cannot fail to notice in the ‘Ode’ and 
the first passage from ‘ Lochleven’ the special 
use of the word “curious,” while the atten- 


are too numerous to be detailed here, but the 
conclusive evidence of one important witness 
must be mentioned. The primeval story of 
pastoral song, as set forth for all time in the 
account of Bion and Moschus, is recalled on the 
very threshold of this investigation. Bruce 
and his friend David Pearson are inseparably 
associated, just as is the case with Milton 
and King, Tennyson and Hallam, Arnold and 
Clough. In Pearson, Bruce had a comrade 
who was more than a brother, who climbed 
with him the selfsame hill, and to whom he 
unbosomed himself with implicit confidence. 
Of the few letters from the poet that were 


tion is arrested by the reiterated statement 


not finally disposed of by Logan, several are 
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to David Pearson, whom the writer addresses 
as fally worthy of his very best corre- 
spondence. In one he communicates an 
account of a picturesque and impressive 
vision or dream, and in another he warmly 
describes his friend as his “ rival in immortal 
hope.” During an illness Pearson was 
attended hy a medical specialist, to whom 
Bruceaddressed, in hisfriend’s stead,a poetical 
letter of gratitude. The original copy of 
this document was given to Logan, together 
with the other Bruce MSS., and sixteen lines 
of its somewhat rugged heroic couplets were 
afterwards recaptured from oblivion through 
the retentive memory of Pearson (Grosart’s 
‘Works of Michael Bruce,’ p. 235). Here, 
then, isno ordinary man. Heis intellectually 
strong, he has deep and moving sympathies, 
and he enjoys the entire confidence of his 
devoted friend. Pearson, moreover, in com- 
mon with the class to which he belonged, 
had stern religious convictions, and would 
have suffered much rather than perjure 
himself in any cause whatever. Now, he 
maintained throughout life that he was 
familiar with Bruce’s ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ 
before he ever heard of Logan. He knew it, 
as he knew the other work of his friend, 
because it had been submitted to him for 
approval, and he had it by heart as he had 
his Catechism. Writing to Anderson, of the 
‘British Poets,’ Pearson said that a few days 
after the death of Michael Bruce the poet’s 
father read to him some passages from the 
MS. book afterwards secured by Logan. The 
poems selected, he said, were the ‘ Ode to the 
Cuckoo’ and the ‘ Musiad,’ “at which,” runs 
the narrative, “the good old man was greatly 
overcome.” This is either the truth or a very 
heartless fabrication, and a just estimate of 
Pearson’s character will readily help to fix 
the category in which it is to be placed. In 
another letter the same staunch witness 
writes :— 

“T need not inform you concerning the bad treat- 
ment that his poems met with from the Rev. 
Mr. Logan, when he received from his father the 
whole of his manuscripts, published only his own 
ee ae and kept back those poems that his 
riends would gladly have embraced, and since 
published many of them in his own name. The 

Cuckoo’ and the Hymns in the end of Logan’s 
Book are assuredly Mr. Bruce’s productions.” 

Is Pearson’s testimony to be ignored as a 
delusion or a deliberate tissue of misrepre- 
sentation? We have seen the relations that 
existed between Bruce and Pearson, and we 
have noted Pearson’s literary appreciation 
and his excellent memory. The ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo’ is a poem that was not likely to be 
forgotten after it was once heard or read, 


and Pearson could remember a succession of 
comparatively trivial heroics. His evidence 
for the authorship of the disputed poem is 
essential, stands at the very beginning of 
the question, and claims attention and 
consiiendien before dates and everything 
else. This was a man directly and closely 
familiar with what he discussed, and his 
acknowledged reputation rebuts the possi- 
bility of charging him with deliberate false- 
hood. Those who know what the men of 
Pearson’s creed and manner were will 
admit that they would have been ready 
to perish at the stake rather than lend 
themselves to the propagation of an untruth. 
They were upright as Burns’s cottar, con- 
scientious as Scott’s David Deans, and candid 
as the Ettrick Shepherd himself. Surely 
these are qualities before which it is becoming 
to make obeisance. The advocates of Logan’s 
authorship of the poem must not only show 
that it is representative of his genius, but 
they must annul the testimony of David 
Pearson. Let them satisfactorily eliminate 
this witness from the number cited in Bruce’s 
favour, and then they may advance a little. 
As matters stand, they seem to get forward 
only while trampling him ignominiously 
under foot. Tuomas Bayne. 


A Royat Yacur (9 §. ix. 244).—There is a 
long and interesting account of the Fubbs 
in the ‘History of Music,’ by Hawkins. The 
yacht was built at Greenwich in 1682 by Sir 
Phineas Pitt, rebuilt at Deptford in 1724, and 
was in the Navy list down to 1761. 

W. H. CumMrines. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74, 192, 372, 513; ix. 131, 251).— 
When people look at anything from varying 
standpoints, that thing will often present 
different appearances ; and then it is difficult 
for them to come to an agreement as to what 
is seen. Referring to what I last wrote, Ll 
cannot say that I see any “contradiction.” I 
did not mean to say that I “think it strange 
that the Latin sa/ could have become se/” in 
French. What I thought was that possibly 
the Latin sz/ never had so to “ become,” but 
that the sound of the Latin sad, originally, 
was probably much what the sound of the 
present French word sel yet is. If we con- 
sider that all languages may be expected to 
have had a drop in the vowel tones, and that 
yet we find the sounds salz and sel, for in- 
stance, still remaining, while sa/ and sealt 
stand out as guideposts from the past, one 
can only think of our own sound (sor/t) as a 
much-travelled, fashionable monstrosity. And 
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surely it is the sound that is the really valu- 
able thing to get at ; for, after all, /etters are 
to language only what cvin-metal is to 
“goods” (and the “words” are the coinage), 
the ‘* medium of exchange.” That coinage is 
very - to get much worn, battered, and 
defaced in long usage, and apparently sor/t 
is a specimen. W. iH. B. 


“RatTHER” (9'" §. ix. 7, 137, 275).—At the 
last reference I find that, in discussing rathe, 
it is said that “ready is a near relation.” 
This remark would never have been made if 
any reasonable dictionary had been con- 
sulted ; and it is hard that we should have 
such impossible crudities submitted to us. 
The A.-S. form of rathe begins with Ar ; but 
the A.-S. form of ready begins with r. Every 
beginner in Anglo-Saxon knows that words 
commencing with Ar are distinct from those 
that commence with r. Hence the absurdity 
of the remark is obvious. Q. E. D. 


PARENTAGE OF Caesar Borora (9 S. viii. 
524 ; ix. 176, 232).—I confess that I wrote the 
major part of ‘Chronicles of the House of 
Borgia’; but I will not pretend to provide 
mz ers with ability to read intelligently. 
I do not seek to convert any one. I merely 
express my proper opinion. In the present 
case I myself believe Varillas. Some of my 

rounds for believing him are stated in the 

k. Mr. Dawes does not believe, does not 
want to believe him. He asserts that 
Creighton, Symonds, Gregorovius, Roscoe, 
Machiavelli, give Varillas the lie. I admit 
it. But does Mr. Dawes dare to claim in- 
fallibility—an infallibility more ample than 
that of the Holiness of the Pope of Rome— 
for Creighton, who mistook a draught of 
blood for transfusion; for Symonds, who 
sacrificed fact to fiction im re Xystus P.M. 
[III. and Cardinal Sclafenati ; for Gregoro- 
vius, who squared the circle in re Pintor- 
ricchio’s Madonna of the Borgia Tower ; for 
Roscoe, who is ‘‘a back number”; or for 
Machiavelli, who wrote two self. contradictory 
accounts of the colpo di stato of Sinigaglia? 
I hardly think it. 

“Ore trovatra avtois ta ola dv tro- 
AdBwor. Mr. Dawes appears to be anxious to 
attack Varillas (or me). I, on the contrary, 
find Varillas very credible. An _ habitual 
liar occasionally errs into truth. I think that 
Varillas has so erred in the present case. It 
is human to err, as the copybooks say. 
Varillas was human. Ergo: —. And as 
Creighton, Symonds, Gregorovius, Roscoe, 
Machiavelli, also were human, Mr. Dawes 
might as well fit his champion quincunx with 
a similar simple syllogism. 


(9 8, IX. Arnis 19, 1902. 


These remarks are intended, not as a de- 
fence of ‘Chronicles of the House of Borgia,’ 
a work which I despise, but as an intimation 
to Mr. Dawes that, though he persist in 
thrumming his stringed instrument never so 
wisely, I decline to argue with one who can- 
not even cite his Webster accurately in re m 
deliberately selected word “ gallimaufry.” 
am not a Freemason, but a Roman Catholic. 

dp évapto yéAws paxdperot 
Freperick Baron Corvo. 


Arms or Dutcu East Inpia Company 
(9% §. ix. 9, 118, 272).—The coats of arms 
borne on the copper coinage of the Dutch 
current in Ceylon were those of Holland, 
Zeeland, Friesland, Guelderland, and Utrecht. 
On the other side is the monogram of the 
company. 

The carving referred to by L. L. K. is over 
the gateway of the old fort at Galle. He is 
correct in supposing that it is surmounted 
by a cock asa crest. This device is intended 
to represent the town of Galle—an idea which 
the Dutch seem to have taken over from 
the Portuguese, who adopted that bird as 
the badge of the town, either from a notion 
that the name Galle had something to do 
with the Latin for a cock or as a punning 
allusion to that word. The Galle Club has 
recently adopted the same device for its 
note-paper, at the suggestion of a member 
with historical tastes. 

I see that my account of the origin of the 
monogram reads as if the relative dimensions 
of the letters were fixed by the resolution of 
the company referred to therein. This I did 
not intend. I merely meant to describe the 
form of the monogram usually found. The 
colours, however, were prescribed. 

J. P. Lewts. 


Swirt’s Visits TO ENGLAND: THE “ Four 
Crosses” Inn (9 S. ix. 186).—The lines re- 
lating the story of Swift’s witty couplet were 
sent to the Gentleman’s Magazine by Mr. 
Thomas Deacon, a native of Willoughby. 
They appeared in the issue for November, 
1819. Mr. Deacon also wrote a ‘History of 
Willoughby,’ which was published in 1828, 
and therein a portion of his poem was re- 
printed. I have seen it stated that Mr. Wil- 
iam Cropper, father of the gentleman to whom 
Me. Harper refers, was at one time landlord 
of the “ Four Crosses” at Willoughby. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


East Inpra Bapee S. ix. 67, 155).—This 
badge is the commercial or merchant’s mark 
adopted by the United Company of Merchants 
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trading to the East Indies up to the Act of 
Parliament which terminated the existence 
of that company in 1858-60. It also appeared 
upon the penknives, scissors, &c., supplied 
by that company to their servants in their 
home establishment in Leadenhall Street, 
but the reversed 4 stood on the centre of the 
superior (upper) part of a heart which was 
divided by two lines (one perpendicular and 
one horizontal) into four equal parts, the 
first having U in it, the second E, the third I, 
and the fourth C, which letters stood for 
United East India Company, but which were 
jestingly interpreted by those servants, from 
a very early period, as four idle, eating, 
cheating villains, the origin of which I know 


not. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


CHarLes Westey, GrorGE LILLO, AND 
Joun Home (9 §. viii. 402, 492; ix. 51).— 
Carlyle, in his ‘French Revolution,’ de- 
scribing the death of Marat, says: “ His life, 
with a groan, gushes out indignant to the 
shades below.” The same author in the same 
work also transfers a phrase from Horace: 
“Strike the stars with sublime head,” which 
in English seems mere nonsense. 

REGINALD HAINEs. 

Uppingham. 

“Tue Cock AND Cryer” (9% §, ix, 248).— 
For an explanation of this phrase see Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 240, from which it 
appears that there was an official so named 
in the Lord Steward’s Department of the 
Royal Household so lately as 1822. 

H. P. L. 


Sunprat Inscription (9 ix. 
127).—Mr. Hens says this inscription was 
“half obliterated,” and it is evident that 
many letters are missing from the end of 
each line. It seems to be Italian, and to run 
thus :— 

OMBRA ONDE 
ME FECE 
(A shadow whence......... 
made me.) 
The last letter but two must be c, not G, and 
the last line must state the name of the man 
who made the sundial. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Frnpert (9 ix. 125, 177).— Mr. Lynn 
says that Syme’s ‘ English Botany’ gives pre- 
ference to the derivation jill beard. As second- 


ing that judgment may one call attention to | 


the fact that a kindred people (the German) 
calls this fruit the Bard-nusz (or beard-nut)? 
An old dictionary at my side does not spell 


the word “ filbert,” but “ filberd.” This brings 
us nearer still to the Bard and beard. If we 
allow for the old name-sound in the e of derd, 
we have the Jeard (sound) of to-day pretty 
closely (“4eard-nut.” Compare “the bearded 
barley ”). W. H. 


WARREN AND CLEGG (9 S. ix. 187).—It 
may safely be assumed that Esther Clegg 
was not a descendant of Benulf de Clegg me 
was living in the time of Stephen, and who 
certainly was not the founder of Clegg Hall. 
The men who took their name from the 
hamlet of Clegg in the thirteenth century 
conveyed their lands there to Adam de Bel- 
field by charters dated in 10 Edward IL. and 
4 Edward II., and consequently in the Sub- 
sidy Roll of 1332 not one of the family is 
named. The Belfield family lived in Clegg 
for several generations, until the estates 
passed by marriage to the Assheton family 
at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
house in which they lived in 1618 was de- 
scribed as “Clegg Hall,” and probably it 
stood on the site of the ancestral home of 
the Belfields. For long after the Belfields 
acquired their lands in Clegg, people living 
there would be described as of Clegg, and 
consequently in the seventeenth century 
Clegg was one of the most common names in 
Rochdale, and in parish registers from 1582 
to 1616 the name occurs no less than 470 
times, whilst in the neighbouring parish of 
Bury there are only five entries of the name 
in the registers from 1590 to 1616. 

Henry FIsuwick. 

HIGH-FALUTING ” §, viii. 505 ; ix. 176, 
217).—It is probable that Dr. Brewer adopted 
verlooten from Hotten’s assertion that this 
“Dutch” word had produced highfaluten 
(‘Slang Dictionary’). Mr. John 8. Farmer, 
compiler of ‘Americanisms,’ inclines to the 
opinion that Aighfalutin is from high-flight- 
ing or -floating. Sr. 


CELER’s guess seems as good as Dr. Brewer’s 
was bad; but is it necessary to go so far 
afield as Holland for the explanation of the 
word? It is, I believe, of American growth, 
and I do not remember meeting with it 
before the days of Sam Slick. My guess is 
that it is a pompous or intensive pronuncia- 
tion of “high fduting” —i.e., pitching one’s 
pretensions, or boasting, or patriotic utter- 
ances in a high key. The transition is not 
difficult from the sound of the flute to the 
vox humana. ALDENTIAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 

(The ‘H.E.D.’ suggests: “ Perhaps a whimsical 
pronunciation of duling, or a grandiose equivalent 
of flying or flown.” 
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APPLE-TREE Fork-tore S. ix. 169).— 
The following refers to the fruit rather than 
the tree. We were always told in South 
Notts that we must not eat apples until they 
had been christened—that is, until after 
St. Swithin’s Day. Sometimes, however, we 
did so, with results resembling those so 
graphically described by Mr. Henry 8. Leigh 
in his “lines after Ache-inside.” C. C. B. 


“ Wassail, adrinking song, sung on Twelfth 
Day Eve, throwing toast to the apple-tree, 
in order to have a fruitful year, which seems 
to be a relic of the heathen sacrifice to 
Pomona” (‘ Gloss. of Exmoor Dialect’). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


This subject has been fully discussed in 
*‘N. & Q. on more than one occasion. See 
5" §. xii. ; 6 S. vii., viii., ix. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a note about apples at Christmas 
at 6" S. xii. 491. W. C. B. 


“ Limerick ” (9% §. ix. 188).—Is not the 
reason for this name to be found in the fact 
that nonsense verses of a certain form used 
to be sung to an air of which the refrain 
was :— 

Won't you come up, cone up, 

Won't you come up to Limerick ? (bis). 
I ey the tune is that of some brisk air, 
which is probably well known, but on this 
point I can say nothing. The tune as applied 
to “ Limericks” was certainly in vogue twenty- 
five years ago, and may be so at the present 
time for all I know. J. R. FrrzGeracp. 


Str Taomas MorGan, or ArRKSTONE (9* §. 


ix. 9, 158).—An account of this family is 
given in Harl. MSS 6596, fo. 184, and 1545, 
fo. 18 and 19. They differ slightly in the 
descent, but both make the wife of Sir Thos. 
Morgan, father of Anne Carey. to be Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir James Whitney. The 
latter gives the arms of Morgan as Per pale | 
arg. and gu., three lions counterchanged, a | 
star for difference. Arkestone is an estate in | 
the parish of Kingston, and was afterwards | 


hasten putrefaction, and, as in the case of a 
hunted hare, deer, or rabbit, the flesh would 
have to be cooked soon or it would be unfit 
to eat. But in asserting that baiting was 
“undoubtedly” by dogs, Mr. Russet still 
leaves unexplained the Cambridge ordinance 
of 1376, where “baiting” is defined as being 
fed with grass in a stall. G. TF. 


Bulls were baited by dogs to make their 
flesh tender for food. That solemn and 
severe old Puritan, William Perkins. who 
thought that the heathen were bound to 
know God, and that atheists ought to be 
tortured, and that anger was only a physical 
defect, and that baiting the bear was sinful, 
yet allows “the bayting of the bull hath his 
vse, and therefore it is commanded by ciuill 
authoritie.” See all this in his ‘Cases of 
Conscience,’ 1619, p. 346, and more of the 
same subject in 3™ 8S. i. 346, 417. 

W. C. B. 

At a Manor Court of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham held at South Shields in a list 
of “Certaine orders and penalties” the follow- 
ing appear :— 

“Tt. if any bocher doe hereafter blow any meate 
they shall fyne to the Lords of the mannor vjs. viijd.” 

‘**It. if any butcher or other doe kill any bull 
vnlesse hee bee first bayted that then hee or they 
soe killing the same shall fyne to the Lords xs.” 


R. B—r. 


“Hop THE (9 S. ix. 189).—See the 
amusing anecdote related by De Quincey in 
his essay on ‘Coleridge and Opium-Eating’ 
(‘Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey,’ 
ed. Masson, 1890, vol. v. p. 201) concerning a 
wife-hunting German, whose English educa- 
tion had been neglected :— 

“Tt turned out that the Dictionary he had used 
—(Arnold’s, we think), a work of one hundred and 
fifty years back, and, from mere German ignorance, 
giving slang translations from Tom Brown, L’Es- 
trange, and other jocular writers—had put down 
the verb sterben (to die) with the following worship- 


| ful series of equivalents :—1l. To kick the bucket ; 
2. To cut one’s stick; 3. To go to kingdom come ; 


4. To hop the twig; 5. To drop off the perch into 
Davy’s locker.” 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes from Mary Robinson’s 
‘ Walsingham’ (1797), vol. iv. p. 280: “[He] 
kept his bed three days, ond hopped the 


acquired by Serjeant Hoskyns, a well-known | twig on the fourth.” The ‘Craven Dialect’ 


lawyer anc 
J. H. Parry. 


BuLL-BAITING (9% S. ix. 188, 255).—I am | 
indebted to Mr. F. A. Russet for his | 
reply. It may be that baiting by dogs 


politician in the reign of James I. | (1828) gives. “‘ Hop the twig,’ to run away 
; in debt.” The ‘N.E.D.’ also cites an instance 
of the phrase in the sense of “to die” as 
recent as 1870. 


Tuomas HuTcHINSON. 


If, as applied to death, it were desirable 


improved the quality of the bull's flesh ; in | that one phrase more than another should 
reality, I believe, the excited state of the | be in abeyance, surely that phrase would be 
animal just before death would tend to|“ To hop the twig,” although one has cer- 
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tainly somewhere seen the expression so 
used. It is, however, I think, more generally 
a in the sense of departing suddenly 
without notice, as a bird from the twig in 
eluding the fowler, and is said of one who 
runs away from his creditors :— 

“T have lost my ticker; and all my toggery has 
been boned, I am nearly as naked as when | was 
born—and the cause—the lady bird—has hopped 
the twig.”--Pierce Egan’s ‘ Finish to Life in Lon- 
don,’ 1830, p. 217. 

J. Hotpen 

An exact equivalent for this expression 
occurs in Scott’s ‘Pirate,’ chap. xl. When 
Fletcher unexpectedly dies in the presence 
of Cleveland and Jack Bunce, the effect on 
the latter is given thus :— 

“*T always thought him a d—d fool,’ said 
Bunce, as he wiped a tear from his eye, ‘ but never 
such a consummate idiot as to hop the perch so 
sillily. 1 have lost the best follower ’—and he again 
wiped his eye.” 

The metaphor is thus used as suited to the 
quarter-deck of a pirate vessel. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


May I refer to my note (9 S. v. 346, 
‘Hopping the Wag’) for a local reference 
to this slang term? It is still very common, 
expressing unusual speed in driving, or 
dramming, or dying. EORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Brete: Avutnortzep Verston (9 §S. ix. 
147, 237).—The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
under the heading of ‘English Bible,’ gives 


us the list of committees engaged in this | 


translation, and states that they were 
employed four or five years, “some parts 
being brought back to the anvil to be 
hammered as much as fourteen, and some 
as much as seventeen times.” Notwith- 
standing the great number of scholars who 
thus worked, the ordinary reader finds the 
result homogeneous ; nor would he, I think, 
suspect, from the translation itself. that all 
had not been done by one man. I trust I 
shall not seem foolish if I ask whether one 
part of the work is at all distinguishable 
from another by mannerisms, archaisms, or 
dialectic peculiarities. If not, the amount of 
collaboration and of mutual correction, as 
between the separate committees, must have 
been very great. 
Ricuarp H. TuHornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


SLEEPING GARMENTs (3™ §. iv. 246, 332, 439 ; 
vi. 316; xi. 51; xii. 175; 9% S. ix. 213).—In 
one of the windows in Eton College Chapel, 
ke by the Rev. John Wilder, one of the 


figure lying on a bed—Isaac, if I remember 
rightly. This window is, I think, the second 
from entrance of the choir on the north side. 
I used to sit opposite it and to think it a 
strange thing that Isaac should be repre- 
sented stark naked. However, having re- 
turned to Eton after an interval of holidays, 
I discovered that a brilliant nightgown had 
been substituted for the naked body. My 
impression is that it was of a ruby colour. 
This must have been in or about 1862. 
Ropert PIeRPornt. 
St. Austin's, Warrington. 


In a book about Malta I find a sketch of 
the hospital of the Knights Hospitallers, 1676, 
The patients are in bed, and physicians and 
attendants are waiting upon them. Some are 
sitting up in bed, and there is no appearance 
of nightdresses. Men and women are naked, 
and covered from the waist downwards by 
the bedclothes. Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


ToLpATCHERY” (9 §. vii. 170). — This 
word, with its plural form ‘‘tolpatcheries,” 
occurs Sromneulie in Carlyle’s ‘ History of 
Friedrich II. of Prussia.’ See, amongst 
other places, book xiii. ch. xii. and xiv., 
book xv. ch. vii., book xviii. ch. i. In book xv. 
ch. ix. Uhlans are defined as ‘‘the Saxon 
species of Tolpatchery.” With “ 
may be compared “Croateries” (book xxi. 
ch. vi.), “ Pandour doggery ” (book xv. ch. ix.), 
‘*Pandour Tolpatch tagraggery ” (book xiii. 
ch. xiv.). For “tolpatch” see Kluge, ‘ Ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache’ (sixth edition, 1899), and Moritz 
Heyne, ‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ vol. iii. 
(1895). The latter connects it with the 
Hungarian talpas. In that case, if Carlyle’s 
liberal employment of the word could be said 
to have endenized (or endenizened, with C. L.) 
“tolpatchery ”in our own language, it would 
be one of the very few English words of 
Hungarian origin. EpwarpD Bewnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Bar srnister” (9 ix. 64, 152, 215).— 
I am much obliged to H. for conveying a 
warning that any looseness of expression in 
historical or genealogical matters will not be 
tolerated in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Cathe- 
rine Sedley died childless only in a heraldo- 
legal sense, and the descendants of the first 
Baron Waldegrave and Henrietta FitzJames 
still sit in the House of Lords. I may, how- 
ever, observe in defence that my statement 
that no descendant of James II. sits in that 
House was made in reference to the assertion 


‘of the Daily Chronicle that that monarch 


‘ellows, some forty to fifty years ago, is a| “contributed a good many bars sinister to 
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the arms of the members of the House of | 
rds.” I considered that this assertion 
implied that there were illegitimate male 
representatives of James II. in the Upper 
House, just as there are illegitimate male 
representatives of Charles [I. in the persons 
of the Dukes of Richmond, Grafton, and 
St. Albans, and I used the word “ descend- 
ants” in that sense. The Earl of Waldegrave 
does not carry any mark of illegitimacy on 
his escutcheon, ona the “old Princess Buck- 
ingham ” died childless in the usual significa- 
tion of that word. But I fully admit that 
the language I used was open to miscon- 
ception. W. F. Pripeavux. 


I question if you can have a bar—singular 
—in blazonry at all. You can have bars and 
barry and rwise, but the moment you 
use a bar by itself you change its name. 
Put it across the shield diagonally, and you 
have a bend or bend sinister. Put it per- 
pendicular, and you find a pale. Place it at 
the top of the shield, and it becomes a chief ; 
in the centre, and you have a fesse; at the 
bottom of the escutcheon, and there is a base. 
I write under correction, but I cannot re- 
member any example of a bar called a bar 
standing abee Vhat is called the bar 
sinister is a bend or bendlet or ribbon, as a 
mark of illegitimacy, in modern blazons 
superseded by a border wavy in England 
and a border compony in Scotland. 

GeorcEe ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


The mural monument of Henrietta, wife 
of Henry Waldegrave, Baron Waldegrave of 
Chewton, illegitimate daughter of James LI. 
by Arabella Churchill, and sister of James 
FitzJames, Duke of Berwick, may yet be 
seen in the chancel of the retired church of 
Navestock, co. Essex. Underneath the in- 
scription are the arms of Waldegrave: Per 
pale, art. and gules; impaling the royal 
arms of England ensigned by a baton sinister 
debruised. In those days, and subsequently, 
the brevet title of “ Mrs.” was often given to 
unmarried ladies. From her are descended 
the Earls Waldegrave whose remains repose 
in a vault adjoining the chancel of the 
church. 

I should certainly say that ‘‘ baton sinister 
debruised ” is the more correct heraldic term, 
in the form in which it may be seen at this 
day on the arms of several dukes. Sir Walter 
Scott, in the ‘Antiquary,’ seems to use the 
terms “ baton” and “ bend” without making 
any difference between them (Oldbuck 
loquitur): “Ah, poor lad! that was the 


cause, then, that he seemed so absent and 


confused, while I explained to him the reason 
of the bend of bastardy upon the shield 


'yonder on the corner turret” (chap. xiii.). 


And again in the same novel (Oldbuck 
loquitur): “ Very true, Sir Arthur ; and here 
is the baton sinister, the mark of illegitimacy, 
extended diagonally through both coats upon 
the shield. Where can our eyes have been, 
that they did not see this curious monument 
before ?” (chap. xxiv.) 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PoNTEFRACT-ON-THAMES §. ix. 121).— 
It may be of service to add the following to 
the references given by Cot. PripEAUX to 
this place: Archeologia, xxxvi. 248 ; ‘Three 
Fifteenth-Century Chronicles ’ (Camden Soc.), 
xvi. I have not either of the volumes at 
hand, so cannot tell whether they will throw 
light on the whereabouts of this place. 

ASTARTE. 


There is a fair account of John Abel, custos 
of the queen’s lands, &c., 1301-2, in Foss’s 
‘ Judges.’ It does not seem probable that 
any real “‘ broken bridge” in Stepney Marsh 
could become historical ; it is rather to be 
supposed that the name of the manor, as 
Pontefreit, was imported ; there was a family 
named Pomfret in Essex. ABSENS. 


Arms or Le Neve Foster (9'" 8. ix. 169). 
—Argent, on a cross sable five fleur-de-lis of 
the field ; a white lily, seeded gold, stalked 
and leaved vert, are the arms and crest of 
Le Neve of Ringland, co. Norfolk, and Neave 
of Dagnam Park, co. Essex, baronet. The 
motto is ‘‘Sola proba que honesta.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Post-FINE (9 ix. 208).—In the ‘ Law- 
French Dictionary,’ second edition, 1718, is 
the following :— 

** Post-fine, Is a Duty belonging to the King for a 
fine formerly acknowledged before him in his Court, 
which is paid by the Cognizee after the Fine is fully 
passed, and all things touching the same wholly 
accomplished. The Rate thereof is so much, and 
half so much, as was paid to the King for the Fine, 
and is gathered by the Sheriff of the County where 
the Land, &c., lyeth, whereof the Fine was Levyed 
to be answered by him into the Exchequer.” 

E. E. STREET. 

Chichester. 

Pd the 22" of January [1628] to Mr 
Trapps for a post fine for the house 
bought of Micha: Davy _... soos 

Pd M* Trapps for his paines j 

The above entry is copied from the church- 
wardens’ accounts of Wandsworth for 1627-8. 
From the time of Edward VI. quitrent had 
been paid to the reigning sovereign for a 
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house belonging to the church. The quitrent 
was collected by Alexander Colston at this 
time; so that this “post fine” does not 
appear to have been paid to the king. The 
house mentioned in the above extract was 
bought with a bequest of 50/. by Mrs. Tyroe. 
LIBRARIAN. 
Wandsworth. 


Hour or SunpAy Mornine Service (9 S. 
ix. 67, 155).—James Paterson's ‘ Pietas Lon- 
dinensis,’ 1714, gives the fullest information 
as to the practice in London at that time. 
For the benefit of those to whom the book 
may not be known I have taken about 
twenty churches at random, and find the 
greatest possible diversity as to times of 
services. A very large percentage had no 
morning prayer on Sunday; five of them 
held it at 11 o'clock. St. Andrew’s (Hol- 
born), St. Andrew Undershaft, St. Anne’s 
(Soho), and St. John’s (Walbrook) had 
those services at 6 or 7 and 11 o'clock ; 
St. Clement Danes at 7 and 11; St. 
Christopher’s (Threadneedle Street) at 6; 
whilst two others were at 10 and one at 
8. I find that on weekdays eighteen held 
the service at 11 and two at 10 o'clock. 

Wa. NorMAN. 

Plumstead. 


Tue Locomotive AND Gas (9 S. vi. 227, 
358 ; ix. 118).—Murdock’s model locomotive 
is in the Birmingham Art Gallery, and there 
is an exact reproduction in the Machinery 
and Inventions Department of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
My grandfather was a Soho man, and he 
knew Murdock well. was acquainted with 
the late Mr. William Murdock, a great-grand- 
son of the engineer, who died 31 October, 
1895. I mention these facts in order to show 
that prima facie I am not likely to belittle 
any of Murdock’s claims as an inventor. But 
I cannot allow it to go forth without a pro- 
test that Murdock is to be regarded as the 
inventor of the locomotive. This is not the 

lace to discuss questions of priority of 
invention, and I refer your readers to the 
labours of Trevithick, as set out in his ‘ Life’ 
by his son, and to the collection of old loco- 
motives at South Kensington. 

I do not remember to have seen the snuff- 
box alluded to by W. G. D. F. (ante, p. 118), 
though Mr. W. Murdock showed me several 
interesting memorials of his great - grand- 
father. Your correspondent asserts at the 
above reference, on the authority of Mr. John 
Murdock, that the snuffbox in question was 
**the only reward his father ever received for 
his invention of gas.” It should, however, be 


remembered that the Royal Society oneoial 
the Rumford Medal to Murdock for a paper 
on the manufacture of gas, which will be 
found in the Phil. Trans. for 1808. The 
manufacture of gas-lighting plant subse- 
quently became an important Soho industry, 
and Murdock, no doubt, profited directly or 
indirectly by it. It is quite right that a 
tablet should have been placed on Murdock’s 
house at Redruth, but it must not be inferred 
that ‘“‘the invention of gas,” as it is oddly 
styled by some of your correspondents, was 
verfected there. It was, moreover, known 
fone before that an inflammable gas was 
given off during the dry distillation of coal, 
and what Murdock did in Cornwall was to 
try the experiment on a large scale, thus 
demonstrating its practical usefulness. 

I am sending you with this a copy of the 
reprint of a tract on gas-lighting, originally 
—— by Murdock in 1809, which per- 
1aps you will be good enough to transmit to 
your correspondent W. G. D. F. with m 
compliments. It will be seen that Murdoc 
makes no reference whatever to his early 
experiments at Redruth. R. B. FP. 

(The pamphlet has been forwarded. ] 


Bristow Famiry (9 §. viii. 404 ; ix. 171). 
Mr. Rapcuirre gives valuable information 
regarding the Bristow family—very complete 
so far asit goes. Can he tell me if any ‘= 
the family are living? John Bristow h 
least six grandsons. Surely there must “ 
some descendants alive. Owen Ross. 


“A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS” (9 §, ix. 
68).—Confirming the Editor’s statement that 
the expression appears to have been _pro- 
verbial, it may be mentioned that “’Tis a 
mad world, my masters,” occurs as the first 
line of Taylor's ‘Western Voyage,’ written 
by the Water Poet (1580-1654). 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Cettic (9 S. ix. 246).—The Atheneum 
reviewer says, in the passage quoted, that Sir 
Lewis Morris is “Celtic to the marrow.” 
Grant Allen, however, used to contend that 
there is not a pure-blooded Celt in Wales, 
and I fancy he was right. Judging by my 
own experience, I should say that neither of 
Welsh nor English families is it safe to say 
that they are pure- blooded. My wife’s father 
was proud of his “ pure” Welsh descent, and 
each of his first two wives was as Welsh as 
he. He was tall and dark; they also were 
dark, but not so tall. The only child of the 
first wife was very dark, short, and stout. 
Most of the children of the second marriage 
were also dark, but inclined to be tall. Three 
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or four of the daughters, however, were very 
fair, with hair varying from flaxen to a deep, 
ruddy golden hue. The children differed as 
a in character as in appearance : some 
were markedly Welsh, others of them would 
never have been taken for Welsh if met with 
in England. Most of them married Welsh- 
men or Welshwomen, and the children of the 
third generation vary in a similar way. As 
my father-in-law was blest with twenty-one 
sons and daughters (sixteen of whom lived to 
grow up), and his two eldest daughters with 
twelve and ten respectively, I have had a 
fairly wide field of aiunrvnilan on them alone, 
and I do not suppose that this family differs 
in these respects from others. But if the 
case beso with the Welsh, what must it be 
with us English ? B. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WANTED (9*" S. 
viii. 326).—The line should be :— 

Each word-catche., :hat lives on syllables, 
and is l. 166 of Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not.’ Could “ Now Sirius rages,” the author 
of which is wanted by the same correspon- 
dent, be a memory-quotation of “The Dog- 
star rages !” in the third line of this poem? 

Epwarp Bens y. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Grorces I.-IV. (9 ix. 164)—Did not 
Landor write these lines? I find them attri- 
buted to him, and copied as follows in my 
commonplace book :— 

George the First was always reckoned 
Vile. But viler George the Second ; 
And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third ? 

When from earth the Fourth descended, 
Heaven be praised ! the Georges ended. 


Joun T. Pace 


Deror at Tootrne ix. 207).—There 
does not seem to, be any known evidence to 
support the theory that Daniel Defoe was 
living at Tooting -Graveney about the year 
1688. He was probably born in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in 1661, where his 
father (who bore the surname of Foe only) 
carried on the trade of a butcher, and attended 
the services of Dr. Annesley, the Noncon- 
formist. From 1675 until probably the year 
1680 the son was at Mr. Morton’s academy 
at Newington Green. He tells us that he too 
part in the rebellion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in 1685. In the same year he began 


business as a hose-factor (not a shopkeeper, | 


he tells us) in Freeman's Court, Cornhill, and, 
except for one or two visits to Spain, he 
seems to have remained there until he fled 
to Bristol from his creditors in 1692. Shortly 


afterwards he started a manufactory of bricks 
and pantiles, “near Tilbury Fort in Essex,” 
and carried on those works until he was 
imprisoned in Newgate in 1703. There he 
remained until August, 1704. In 1707 he 
was living in Edinburgh. He soon returned 
to London, and, though he paid other visits 
to Scotland, we hear, in 1712, of his being 
forcibly and with difficulty taken out of his 
fortified house at Newington by the ofticers 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench. No doubt it 
was at Newington that he wrote * Robinson 
Crusoe’ (1719), ‘ Moll Flanders’ (1721), ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Roxana’ (1724), &e. About 1724 
he built himself a large house at Stoke 
Newington, with stables and pleasuregrounds, 
and kept a coach. Mr. Henry Baker, the 
naturalist, who in that year set up a school 
for the deaf and dumb there, speaks of him as 
“Mr. Defoe, a gentleman well known by his 
writings, who had newly built there a very hand- 
some house, as a retirement from London, and 
amused his time either in the cultivation of a large 
and pleasant garden, or in the pursuit of his studies, 
which he found means of making very profitable.” 
Henry Baker there met and eventually mar- 
ried Sophia, one of Defoe’s 
“three lovely daughters, who were admired for 
their beauty, their education, and their prudent 
conduct; and if sometimes Mr. Defoe’s disorders 
made company inconvenient, Mr. Baker was enter- 
tained by them either singly or together, and that 
commonly in the garden when the weather was 
favourable.” 
In September, 1729, Defoe suddenly fled from 
his house, and in August, 1730, he was in a 
hiding-place “about two miles from Green- 
wich.” On 26 April, 1731, he died at a lodgin 
in Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorfields. So it woul 
seem almost certain that Defoe did not live 
at Tooting-Graveney in 1688 or at any time 
in his career. Ronatp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“Wacues” (9 §S, ix. 204, 255).—It seems 
to me that CEeLER’s proposed etymology for 
this word is, to say the least, no better than 
the one he condemns, unless he can support 
it by something more convincing than bis 
mere statements. Apart from his very far- 
fetched explanation of the meaning, by what 
right does he assert that because the g in 
wagues is hard, therefore the word “must be 
Norse,” and that “‘ the etymology is from ae 
the Icel. vaga”? If this be so, then doubtless 
vague, plague, league, &c., must likewise be 
Norse ! And what right has CeLer to assume 
that a Norse vaga or vagar would produce a 
M.E. form with ag (instead of aw) any more 
than an O.E. wagian? Do not Norse agi and 
lagu produce Engl. awe and law respectively ? 
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Surely CeLer cannot yet afford to boast that 
he has found a “solution which alone will 
suit the facts.” 


Gwyneta S. ix. 109).—Genaeth is a| 
common word used in North Wales for a girl. | 
In Dr. Owen Pugh’s great ‘Dictionary’ the | 
meaning is given :— 

**Geneth, plural Genethod (gén, capacity, or what | 
hath the power to contain), a damsel, a maid, a 
girl, a daughter.” | 
In this case it may signify daughter, but | 
without the context in the inscription one | 
cannot say whether or no it is used as a 
Christian name (I never heard it so used) or 
simply as “daughter.” WILLIAM PAYNE. | 


Gwynedd, signifying blessed or happy, is 
the early form of the word. Gwynaeth, mean- 
ing a state of bliss—a female name still in 
use—is often written Gyneth. Gwynnedd | 
or Gwent, a district in Wales (cf. Vannes | 
in Brittany); Gwen, meaning white ; and 
“gwenith,” wheat, should not be confused 
with Gwynnedd, the personal name. See 
‘History of Christian Names,’ by the late 
Miss Yonge. ARTHUR MAYALL. 

In the late Miss Yonge’s ‘History of 
Christian Names’ Gwynaeth and Gyneth 
are given as alternative forms of a Welsh 
female name, meaning bliss.or blessed. I 
have never met with the name in actual use. 
Gwynnedd is certainly the name of one of 
the ancient divisions of Wales, but two of 
the most famous Welsh kings had it for 
surname—Maelgwn Gwynnedd in the sixth 
century, and Owain Gwynnedd in_ the 
twelfth. May not the Christian name have 
had the same origin ? C. C. B. 


Re-reading the copy I made of the inscrip- | 
tion previously referred to, I find that I 
should have read the name “ Jenett,” and not 
“Geneth.” This supposed example of the 
name therefore fails. J. P. Lewts. 


strain. Small as is the surviving portion, it is 
rich in historical memories, which, moreover, are 
not necessarily confined to the Banqueting 
House. Apart from the earlier scenes which 
it witnessed when, at the height of his fortunes, 
Wolsey entertained that “crowned Moloch,” his 
royal master, the scenes under Stuart monarchs 
may never be forgotten. First of all stands the 
death of Charles, which, as described in the noble 
and pathetic words of Andrew Marvell, seems to 
redeem a life of error. We then hear of Cromwell 


| entertaining ‘ gaudily ” the Commons, and his wife, 


the Lady Protectress, with bourgeois thrift watch- 
ing the servants through the “ little labyrinths and 
trap stairs by which she might, at all times unseen, 
pass to and fro, and come always upon her servants 


|; and keep them vigilant in their places and honest 


in the discharge thereof.” We can see again 
Charles 11. sleeping without curtains, which had 
been pulled down during the progress of the Fire of 
London in order to facilitate removal should the 
flames, as was hardly probable, extend to West- 
minster; Monmouth, his hands tied behind him 
with a silk cord, brought captive into the presence 
of James II., in order that the caitiff king might 
rejoice in the humiliation of the nephew whom he 
had already doomed to death; and James’s own 
‘* craven terrors and final flight from his crown and 
country.” In the Banqueting House, moreover, the 
Lords and Commons tendered to William III. and 
the Princess Mary the crowa. With this solemnity 
the historic record of Whitehall practically ceases. 
With regard to the execution of Charles I., naturally 
the matter of most impertance with which the 
volume is concerned, the author draws largely upon 
‘N. & Q.,’ in which the question is fully discussed 
as to which was the exact spot of the decollation, 
and which the place through which an opening 
was broken in order to admit of the passage 
of the monarch. The question who were the 
king’s executioners is also decided in favour 
of —or, perhaps it should be said, against — 
Richard — on, the ordinary executioner, in 
spite of his reported refusal to have anything 
to do with the deed. From the literary stand- 
point the most interesting thing in connexion 
with Whitehall is the performance of the masques 
which it witnessed in the times of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. The scene of these was 
generally the Tennis Court, concerning which and 
the performance of Restoration comedy Pepys 
has many quaint entries. York House was, it is 


| known, the original title of the palace, which 


| only took the name of Whitehall on its transference 
| from Cardinal Wolsey to Henry VIII. Attention 
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The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall. By Edgar 
Sheppard, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue history of Whitehall Palace by the Sub-dean of 
the Chapels Royal is a companion volume to the 
‘Memorials of St. James’s Palace’ of the same 
author (see 8 S. vi. 480). Associated as it must 
ever be with the death of Charles I., the his- 
tory of Whitehall will remain the more tragic 
record. The period during which it was a home 
of English kings was limited, the fire which in 
the reign of William ILI. destroyed all except 
the Banqueting House of Inigo Jones narrowing 
its connexion to monarchs of Tudor or Stuart 


is drawn by Dr. Sheppard to the fact that the 
present name of Charing Cross is misleading, and 


| that the original Queen Eleanor’s Cross stood where 


the equestrian statue of King Charles 1. now stands, 
facing Whitehall. Had the scheme of Inigo Jones 
for rebuilding the whole of Whitehall, entertained 
by King James, been carried out, the palace would 
have covered near twenty-four acres, whereas 
Hampton Court comprises but eight to nine acres, 
St. James’s Palace about four, and Buckingham 
Palace about two anda half. The account of the 
Cockpit is both interesting and valuable, and must 
be regarded as a contribution to the history of the 
stage. In dealing with the associations of Elizabeth 
with Whitehall it is said that the princess was 
“‘detained a prisoner there for the part she had 
taken in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s conspiracy, and was 
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conveyed thence to the Tower on Palm Sunday, 
1554.” Does not this involve a begging of the ques- 
tion, and would it not be better to say the part she 
was alleged to have taken in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
conspiracy? The name Whitehall is, as is pointed 
out in the opening chapter, in no sense individual- 
izing, being associated with all the royal palaces in 
England, with the place of assembly for peers in 
Parliament, and with many old castles. Of the 
royal residents in Whitehall, and of those who have 
died there, a full account is supplied ; a chapter is 
devoted to the royal Maundy, and one to the 
piotares and art treasures and the royal library. 
"he celebrated houses within the precincts of 
Whitehall occupy two chapters. A feature of 
special interest consists of the illustrations. The 
ee comprise Charles I., Whitehall, 
Jardinal Wolsey, Princess Elizabeth (daughter of 
Charles I.), Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II. The 
other illustrations include very numerous views 
of the palace at different dates, with portraits of 
Inigo Jones, Sir John Vanbrugh, King James IL, 
Queen Mary If., and King Henry VIII]. As a 
record concerning a spot of undying interest and an 
historical monument of the highest value, and asa 
veracious chronicle, Dr. Sheppard’s book is equally 
attractive and trustworthy. 


History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., 

4L.D. Vol. Il. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tue second volume of the ‘ History of Scotland’ of 
the Fraser Professor in the University of Edinburgh 
completes the work which he contributes to the 
‘Cambridge Historical Series,” issued under the 
direction of Dr. G. W. Prothero. At 9S. iii. 358 
we drew attention to the merits of the new work, 
chief among which are the qualities (indispensable 
in a history that is to make general appeal) of 
trustworthiness and veracity. We welcome the 
appearance of the second volume, which in every 
respect save one is exactly what we want. It 
supplies in compendious form a chronicle such as 
is not elsewhere obtainable. The one defect which 
goes far to minimize its utility is the absence 
of an index. The conipilation of this would, 
we grant, add greatly to the expense of the 
book. It would, however, repay the cost, what- 
ever this might be. of the work, and we com- 
mend the undertaking to some of the zealous 
index-makers who occasionally consult us as 
to where to bestow to best advantage their 
energies. Beginning with the accession of Mary 
Stuart, and ending with the Revolution of 1689, the 
second volume comprises the most picturesque and 
romantic, as well as the most humiliating portion of 
Scottish annals. For the first time in history we 
are shown the full effects of the English raids in 
1545 under the Earl of Hertford. Not, as is the 
accepted tradition, to the iconoclastic zeal of the 
followers of Knox is attributable the ruin of the 
abbeys of Kelso, Melrose, Dryburgh, Roxburgh, 
and Coldingham, but to the miscellaneous and 
irreverent host which, under the conduct of Hert- 
ford, crossed the border at Wark. Concerning the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton, Dr. Brown quotes 


from the ‘Diurnal of Occurrents’ of the Mait- 
land Club a poem which seems to convey the 
general impression :— 

But of a truth, tho’ sooth to say, 

Although the loon was well away, 

The deed was foully done. 
In the progress of the Reformation in Scotland 


Prof. Brown is struck with the singular moderation 
of the representatives of the old and new religions. 
The same will not hold true of subsequent attempts 
to impose episcopacy upon Scotland. The estimate 
formed concerning Mary is that which all must 
accept. Prof. Brown attaches comparatively little 
importance to the famous “‘ Casket” letters, and is 
reticent concerning the threat against Darnley, 
said to have been uttered by Mary upon the death 
of Rizzio, that “‘a fatter than he” should lie in 
the same place. Of the ‘“‘Casket” letters he says that 
the course of history would not have been greatly 
altered had the discovery of them never been made. 
With Mr. Lang he holds that the mystery of these 
letters is practically insoluble. Of the manner in 
| which in the matter of religion James VI. sat 
| upon a fence, Dr. Brown has much that is worth 
saying to say. That thesecond Solomon was the 
most despicable of his race is apparent throughout, 
| and there was never, probably, a moment when 
| be would not have professed whichever religion 
seemed most to his advantage. James’s letter to 
the Pope from Holyrood, dated 19 February, 1584, 
| is properly called “an astounding document.” James 
| never was, moreover, privy to a plot in 1593 for 
| sending over from Philip Il. an army to co-operate 
with the Catholic earls. Much of interest 1s said 
| concerning Scottish persecutions for witchcraft. 
| Now and then, but not very often, Dr. Brown falls 
| into the error of picturesque history. When deal- 
ing with Wishart it is said, ‘‘ His fate was a foregone 
conclusion, and on the Ist of March he sealed his 
testimony in front of Beaton’s own castle of 
St. Andrews.” There are some doubtless, though 
| perhaps not many, who, in spite of Knox and Foxe, 
do not know the manner of Wishart’s death, and 
it would be better simply to say that he was burnt. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 

| We must call special attention to the followmg 
notices 

| Qwy all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

| WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

L. K. (“ Droppings of warm tears,” &c.).—See 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Wine of Cyprus,’ stanza 12. 

Enqurrer (“ The mill cannot grind with the 
water that is past”).—‘ The Lesson of the Water- 
Mill,’ by Sarah Doudney. See 7" S. iii. 299. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher ne the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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